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STUDENT MOVEMENTS 


IGNS OF DEFECTION from Communism among youth 
behind the Iron Curtain have turned attention to the 
important role which young people, especially students, can 
play im shaping: political events. While attention has been 
directed chiefly to unrest in Eastern Europe, a broader 
“survey reveals that student activity is an impressive polit- 
ical force in many countries, including some which together 
could tip the balance. i in the contest between East and, West. 


Expressed ‘in forms ranging ‘from soberly phrased calls 
for, reform by legislative action to open defiance pf estab- 
lished authority, student dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions has often been the prelate to political events, of 
world significancé. 


It is pitifully, inconsistent for Americans to credit Bast Europ an 
Students with ‘great political insight when they .question Com- 
munist doctrine, while ignoring the hopes, preferences and accom- 
plishments of “gtudents:in other lands; including the Upited States. 


Students everywhere are worthy. of ‘watch. They are the political 
conscience ot a nation.1 


"Never in recent times has student unrest shaped political 
events more fatefully than iri last year’s Hungarian revélu- 
tion’ Asa special United Nations report related: “What 
_ took place in Hungary in’ Octeber and November of 1956 
was a spontanegus national uprising . . . not planned ‘in 
advance .. . led from start to finish by students, workers, 
soldiers, and intellectuals.” 2 


ROLE OF STUDENTS IN THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION “°, 


Until a week before the Hungarian revolution, reform 
proposals by students had familiar patterns. Put forth . 


through the studeht wing of the existiig Communist youth 


association,:they were limited in the main to matters di- 


2 Address by Harry H. *Lufin, Jr., former me of National Student Association, 
ore Detroit Teachers Federation, Oct. 25, 


2 Report of U.N. General Assembly Special ei on the Problem of Hungary 
- (1957), p. 137. 
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rectly: affecting education. Sweeping demands, for change’. 
did not appear until the young people had abandoned al- 
legiance to the Communist’ group and’ assumed idedlogical 
leadership of the reform movement. 


On the morning of Oct. 22, 1956, news reached Budapést “* 
that students, at Szeged had established-a new and inde- 
pendent student organization—the League of Hungarian 
University and College Student. Associations (MEFESZ). 
The executive committee of the Gommunist association im- 
mediately scheduled a mass student meeting for 3 P.M., 
designed to put MEFESzZ in its place. The meeting spanned 
11 stormy hours. More than 4,000 persons jammed the 
Great Hall of Budapest’s University of Technology, ‘iriclud- 
ing many professors and workers. In the end, the students 
hammered out the historic Sixteen Demands of the Hun- 
garian People—resolutions covering the entire range of :. 
political, economic, and cultural affairs. Clearly non-. 
Marxian in character, these were ¢alled in the special U.N. , 
; report . [the formulation of] the aims of the Hungarian 


uprising.” ‘It was during the tumult of the following day, ° 


when students sought to. inform workers of the Sixteen 
Demands ant have them broadcast throtighoat the nation, 
that retaliatory shots were fired _and = revolution ‘got 
under way. 


Soviet finterv entioh spelled defeat for Hurgarian patriots: 
_ Students who had not escaped, or been killed, imprisoned 
or deported, rallied to MEFESZ and reiterated demands for 
-freedom and reform: <Almost ‘unanimously they opposed 
-the Soviet satellite regime, and corftinued to préss for a ° 
modified version of the Sixteen Demands. ‘The Kadar gov- 
ernment, having failed to break the revived student move- 
ment-with terror and-intimidation, announced’ in January 
1957 that MEFESz had been purged. ‘An obedierit counter- 
part, the Communist Youth Organization, was created. 


Reports leaking from Hungary iniiieahe’ that thé néw 
student unit, in which membership is voluntary, has- made * 
little headway and exists largely on, paper. ° Virtually all 
obseryers agree, however, that the _Hungarian outburst 


will not be duplicated anywhere in the Soviet orbit ‘within’ ° 


the foreseeable future. The most that.can be expected 
from the disillusioned students is watcliful waiting—with 
perhaps an occasional flurry, like the recent wave of passive 
resistance in Hungary. . 
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. on STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS For FREE PRESS 
Warsaw police used tear gas and truncheons on four’ suc- 


céssive nights early, last October to break up demonstra- 


tions, the, first two of which were led, by ‘students, 


against shutdown’ of the Bolish weekly newspaper ‘Po . 
‘Prost: Po Prostu was the product of a group of young’ 


intellectuals who took over a moribund student newspaper 


_ .in 1955 and ‘transformed it into’ an effective instrument of * 
“the political movement which, late in 1956, won for Poland - 


a large measure of independence from the Soviet Union. 


The ‘paper continued thereafter to publish critical comment . 


and thus gradually lost favor with the new party leaders. 


* The relative moderation shown in the Polish demonstra- 


tions and in, their suppression was noteworthy. The dem- 


. onstrations represénted for the students no more than a’ 


dramatic form-of protest, and the police apparently took 


pains to disperse the crowds with a minimum of violence. ° 


Although western observers were disappointed by the clos- 


. ing of-Po Prostu,; they were heartened by the fact that the, 


student-police skirmishés were conducted within bounds 
hitherto characteristic only of countries committed to per- 
sonal freedom. 


First-hand observers of the student scene in Poland have 
repérted that disillusionment and apathy are widespread. 
Flora Lewis. lately wrote of the students: ‘ 

‘ They are mild cynics now, not exalted crusaders, these youngsters 
still capable ‘of being stirred but wary of believing too much of, 
anything lest it prove to be a sham. They laugh easily, com- 


_fortably, and they do not pretend to know the answers ‘to the 
“questions of- their time.‘ 


Anothet observer, pecuntier returned from Poland, said she° 
had never heard more bitter denunciations of Marxism and 
things Russian than those voiced by Polish students. “We 
must be realists though,” the students added. “We cannot 
fight geography.” The language of the Polish student, when 
pushed to discuss politics, is not the language of Marx and 
_ Lenin; rather. it is the language of the American New Deal 
or perhaps of democratic socialism.® 


’ Polish students seem to want to sever themselves from : 


- political ‘involvement, to ‘postpone commitment. In the 


8 Four stnliente received jail sentences of one to three years, Dec. 2 for *stoning 
policemen in the October demonstrations. 


* Flora Lewis, “Poland’s:Youth Waits—and SearcheS,” New York Times Magazine, 
Oct. 27, 1957. 


* SInterview’with Helen Jean Rogers, November 1957. 
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‘meantime, they are eager to atquire knowledge, to have’ 
-fun, to live better. ‘They attend church, usually because 
-their faith remains "strong bat sometimes: as an act of 
defiance. . 


Shunning of the*Sociatist Youth nrilrtattnn by aeiiene 
reflects these. yearnings for detachment., That- organiza- 
. ,tion’s predecessor, in which membership was compulsory, 
had more than a’ million members, but’ fewer than 100,000 
young people belong to the Socialist Youth Asséciation and 
almost no students have joined. The branch at Warsaw 
University has been dissolyed. 


OTHER SIGNS OF STUDENT FERMENT IN RED LANDS 


Elsewhere in the Marxist camp, student ferment is less 
* well documented. Refugees from East Germany pour into 
West Germany at the rate of more than a thousand a day, 
and young people make up a large proportion. To combat - 
mounting unrest, the East German government on Nov. 14, 
1957,-ordered all pro.pective students to spend “a practical ° 
year” working in a factory before entering’ a, urriversity. 
The young people were warned to display’ “good workers’ 
discipline and social ‘attitudes to prove “ are,worthy of 
studying” at the universities. 


The International Rescue *Committee, reporting recently 
that 25,000 Y.ugoslavs had: fled to Austria and Italy since 
the first of the year, noted that almost 80 per cent of the 

: refugees were less than ‘25 vears old. The committee calléd 
this “a manifestation of the ferment among youth through- 
out the Communist world,” . 


Czechoslovak university students last year broke out of. 
the political isolation imposed upon them in 1948. Greater 
freedom to study abroad, a free press, and free elections 
were, among reforms urged on May 12, 1956, by the Com- 
munist-sponsored’ student union. Foreshadowing later de- 
*. mands of Polish and Hungarian students, the young people 
of Czechoslovakia sought improved student ,welfare condi- ° 
tions and fewer hours of Marxist-Leninist study. They 
won few concessions, but their demands, closely resembling 
those made elsewhere in the Soviet orbit, indicafed that 
Czech youth is not blind to the } narrowness of Communist . 
education. 


To what extent a roundup of alleged “hooligans” in 
Czechoslovakia -in the autumn of 1957-involved students is 
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not known to the outside world. Recent signs of unrest 
-there were attributed-by police ‘authorities to “infection 
‘by the American way of ‘life.’ ® ve oe 


New York “Times correspondent Harrison E. Salishns} 

* reported on Oct. 24, 1957, after a trip through Eastern 

Europe, that in every Communist-controlled country except 

Albania, atrophy .of Marxian ideals was most notable in 
_ the younger generation. Coupled with .this was the as- ° 

sumption that American life is better than life anywhere 

‘ else in the world. These observations led Salisbury to 

conclude that the next decade may see thevrise of a pow- 

erful third force in Eastern Europe. . 


Visitors to the Soviet Union have said that Communism 
has ceased to be fashionable there as a young man’s doc- 
trine. But no major reports of student rumbling have been 
heard. Perhaps the best hope, expressed frequently in ° 
recent weeks, is that relaxation of controls, for young 
scientists especially, will nourish a habit of inquiry that 
will spread. As Allen W. Dulles, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, has put it:. 


The Soviet leaders . .°. cannot illuminate their scientific lecture 
halls and laboratories without also letting the light of truth into 
their history and economics classrooms. Students cannot be condi- 


tioned to turning off their analytical processes when the instructor 
changes the topic.? 


Student ferment was evidenced in Red China last spring, 
when wall newspapers at the University of Peking erupted 
in a rash of complaints against Communist Party nepotism, 
stifling of free speech, and transfers of students to farms.*” | 


‘Patterns and Trends in Student Activity 


STUDENTS manifest political discontent in forms which 
vary with the cause at stake, with political traditions and 
institutions, the temperament of their countrymen, and the 


* Dispatch to New York Times, Nov. 5, 1957. In Communist-controlled countries, 
the term “hooligan” is used interchangeably to characterize demonstrative students 
and juvenile delinquents. 

7 Address before Advertising Council, San Francisco, Sept. 20, 1957. ‘ 

8 Chinese university students must submit to “political” examination to qualify for 
a profession, and threat of “voluntary” enlistment for “glorious rehabilitation, pro- 
ductive, and pioneering work” in remote, undeveloped regions hangs over the heads 
of recalcitrants. See Richard Hughes, “China As It Is," New Republic, Nov. 18, 
1957, p. 15. According to news reports at the end of November, three million Chinese 
students were recently deported to provincial areas as permanent farm workers. 
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* “political realities. Outbreaks usually take the form.of pro- 
- tests over specific grievAnces..- Even in Hungary, student 


ferment did not crystallize into the Sixteen Demands, until * 
opposition to’ the regime had become widespread and’ a 


bloodless victory seemed possible. 


- The negative character of most student unrest is patent,. . 


in Latin America. Ever.since,the era of the conquistadorés, 
* Latin American dictators have encroached on, university 
autonomy. Student reformista movements, ‘have -been 
launched to restore academic independence. The quality 
of education in Latin’ American countries is apt to hinge 


on the character of a regime. In Colombia, and especially: - 


in Argentina, ‘student opposition was an important force in 
_ getting rid of recent dictatorships. In Cuba, where Fidel 


Castro, revolutionary guerrilla leader, has attracted exten- . 


sive support among students, their central aim is to restore 


educational freedom. There is infinitely more agreement .° 


on the wickedness of President Batista than on the lines 
of any political | rearrangement. Similarly, student clashes 
with police in Caracas last month ihvolved protest against 
a Dec. 15 plebiscite on continuation in office of Venezuelan 
President Perez Jiminez, not a demonstration in behalf of 
any potential successor. ® 


Latin: American eadente generally tend to oppose rather 
than to advocate. Chilean students last year won revoca- 
_tion of an increase in street car fares. Student protests 
have influenced decisions on appeintments to high educa- 
tional posts in Argentina and elsewhere: One, of the fav- 
,orite targets of young demonstrators in countries to the 
“south is foreign," usually meaning United States, influence. 


Nowhere is real or imagined foreign influence more-uni- 
versally distrusted than in the Arab east. Together with 
hatred for Israel, “anti-imperialism” is always a reliable 
’ theme for fomenting a demonstration. Student political 
activities are closely shepherded in Mideastern countries. 
While almost all student outcry is unrehearsed, it tends to 
parallel government attitudes and policies. 


The validity of regular student protests in Japan against 


H-bomb tests and American bases is difficult to assess. - 


Perhaps most Japanese students genuinely oppose both. 


°® Actually, Perez Jiminez is unopposed. Venezuelans can vote only “yes” or “no” 
on keeping him in power. 
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Student Movements 


However, the chief Japanese student organization! is Com- 


- munist-led and can put on- an anti-western spectacle in a 


matter’of hours. In the Middle East and Latin Americéa, 
student uprisings tend to be carefully struck spark-in- 
tinderbox affairs. Perhaps the same is true in Japan, but 


observers agree that a persuasive showing can be staged 


there at any time. 


**SruDENT PROMINENCE IN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS 


. Students have played a leading role in national inde- 
pendence movements over a long period. It has been a 
major tenet of students in colonial areas tha. independence 
is a prerequisite to full-scale reform in education and all 


- other fields. In Burma students were leaders of anti- 


colonial strikes in the 1930s. In Indonesia hundreds of 
students joined the republican guerrilla,forces and a spe- , 
cial student army fought in the struggle for independence. 
In Vietnam students helped in 1955 to organize the refer- 
endum which brought the Vietnamese republic into exist- 


. ence., In India and Pakistan students were in’ the vanguard 


of the anti-colonial movement. 


The nationalist movement in Egypt, under Saas Zaghlul, 
was conducted during and after World War I with daily ° 
dependence on university students, who acted as runners 
and in effect’ as Zaghlul’s “cabinet.” When the British 
granted nominal independence in 1922, students stayed in 
the forefront of, the drive for complete independence. 


- Students tend to be a significant political force in areas 


-with a low level of literacy. They are enormously in- 
- fluential in Africa, especially in the towns, increasingly in 


the bush. There, and in most other underdeveloped lands, 
independent or not, students consider it their duty to make 
their countrymen aware of political realities. In delivering 
and interpreting the news, they serve as the radio, tele- 
vision, and newspapers of less-endowed lands. 


° 


FAILURE OF STUDENTS TO BUTTRESS POLITICAL GAINS 


In countries where students have been instrumental in 
achieving notable gains, their political influence thereafter 
often has waned in short order. This has happened for ° 
two reasons. In the first place, a struggle for freedom, 





* 1 Zengakuren, as the organization is called, is the spokesrnan for 275,000 students 


in 500 universities and colleges. While only a fraction of its members are Commu- 
nists, most of the leaders are considered Reds. It has consistently followed the 
Moscow line in foreign matters. . 
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once successful, must frequently be followed, by stern dis- 
cipline. In Egypt, for instance, students actively helped 
‘depose King Farouk in 1952, but within days the new’. 
regime threw cordons around the universities. Controls 
were relaxed only when Nasser became the symbol of 
“standing up to” the West. Striking this attitude, he won .° 
and kept the admiration of the Arab student world. 


A. second and perhaps more significant reason why stu- 
- dents have had little part in consolidating gains is ‘that 
they have had no inclination for the task. Operations short 
. on daring, like constructing sewers or educating illiterates, 
have had little appeal. “Indiscipline” has been heightened 
by the grumblings of an educated, jobless class. In India, 
for example, recent graduates in large numbers, trained in 
the social rather ‘than engineering sciences, have been 
* agents of uproar and radicalism in a fruitless search for 
position. Not able to do the work needed by a nation pull- . 
‘ ing itself up by the bootstraps, _ have tended to become 
mere oppositionists. . 


A few exceptions to the pattern are evident: In Israel 
the contribution of youth to the success of an experiment 
in survival called ‘thé kibbutz has been steady and spec- 
tacular..". A student-run publishing house in Indonesia 
produced textbooks following achievement of the country’s 
independence. * Vietnamese students undertook a literacy 
. program. But for the most part, even in western countries, 
- _ students have not found ways to make a sustained contri- 
- bution to the general welfare. 


Student unrest in independent countries most often be-- 
gins with anger at government meddling with academic or 
student freedom. In this area students feel qualified ‘to 
speak out. Virtually every nation of the fre®* world in ° 
recent years has witnessed student outbursts of this sort. 


A government crackdown on academic freedom fre- 
quently brings about a student-faculty joint protest. Recent 
instances included an anti-segregation march in South 
Africa in the spring of 1956 which was led by an 89-year- 
old professor. Standard government retaliation for such 
conduct is to shut down the universities; this has happened 
in recent years in Argentina, Colembia, Cuba, Hungary, 
Indonesia, and Poland. 

“The Palestinian kibbutz is a combination collective farm and pioneer settlement. 


Socially conscious students have been a driving force in establishing and maintaining 
the new communities. 
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A NATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATION exists in al- 
most every country.’2. In Communist nations, Poland ex- 
cepted, these organizations are responsive auxiliaries of 
the Communist Party. Elsewhere, they are independent 
though not always free." 


National student unions in upwards of 60 countries have 
in common a desire to improve the student’s educational 
experience.’ In stable, long-independent countries, where 
students constitute a small proportion of the educated 
elite, efforts of student unions are largely non-political. In 
less steady or less developed areas, student associations, 
almost without exception, are “proudly political.”” When 
student leaders contrast non-political with political activi- 
ties, they are drawing a distinction between questions which 
affect students as students and those which affect students 
as citizens.'4 


Student leaders concerned with political matters never- 
theless respect the non-political approach. The former 
president of the student union in the Sudan recently voiced 
the opinion that “In , . . countries which achieved their 
independence [long] ago, where democracy prevails, where 
supremacy of rule of law . . . has been well established ..., 
it is-an undesirable luxury for student unions to involve 
themselves in politics.” 1 


Political student unions have been leading vehicles for 
student unrest since World War IJ. They usually have 
reflected political alignments. obtaining in their countries. 
In lands aspiring to complete independence, for instance, 
student unions may be expected to demand early dissolu- 
tion of colonial bonds and total severance of foreign eco- 


12 Area breakdown: E_rope, active and effective; Southeast Asia, highly regarded 
because of contribution to independence struggle, still in process of regrouping for 
maximum effectiveness; Middle East, virtually non-existent, except in Israel and 
Turkey; Africa, just getting started, higher education still so rare that each student 
highly influential; Latin America, significant in drives for university autonomy ; 
North America, active and growing in esteem. 

In Cuba the student union is outlawed and must operate underground. Its two 
preceding presidents were killed by Batista forces and the incumbent is in exile. 

“A non-political group might well petition the government for financial aid in the 
form of scholarships and the like. When Western European governments are fixing 
annual appropriations for education, student union representations are a major force 
in the decision-making process. 


% Dafalla El Hag Yousif, “Should National Unions Be Political?” The Student, 
October 1957, p. 9. ° 
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nomic ties. Sometimes, however, when the government 
itself is leftist, as in Guatemala before 1954 or in Indonesia 
in certain respects today, student unions represent impor- 
tant middle-of-the-road counter forces. Whatever their 
political leanings, students in underdeveloped areas feel a 
strong obligation “to contribute to the enlightenment of 
the people.” .A student union confers prestige upon indi- 
vidual efforts and provides machinery, for united planning . 
and action. . 


ACTIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE ~ 


The International’ Student Conference (I.S.C.) is the 
non-Communist, anti-totalitarian answer to demands for 
world student cooperation. After World War II, students 
were eager to participate in efforts to prevent future con- 
flicts between peoples. * As a step toward that end, they 
organized the International Union of Students in 1946— 
only to suffer disillusion as national student unions came’. 
to realize that the international body had fallen under the 
domination of Communists and was controlled by forces 
-outside the student movement. 


National unions of the Scandinavian countries initiated 
corrective action in 1950 by calling an international con- 
ference to thrash out student problems. Delegates from 
21 countries, including the United States, attended. Out. 

of this gathering grew the non-Communist world’s-student- . 
* parliament, the Intefnational’ Student Conference: The 
original membership of 21 national student unions had 
grown, by 1954 to 42; when the seventh international assem- 
bly of IL.S.C: .was held at University College ‘of Ibadan, 
Nigeria, in September 1957, 61 student unions were offi- 
cially represented. = 


Remarkable in the growth of I.S.C. has been the fact 
. that it has attracted the student -unions of nations .which 
prefer to stand uncommitted in the great East-West 
.struggle. I.S.C. refusal to dictate to its affiliates and its 
insistence on freedom to differ have’*been more appealing 
than Communist blandishments in many colonial areas and 
newly independent -countries. I.8.C. has’ taken a stand- 
against colonialism and against totalitarianism. Its recent 
assembly adopted resolutions criticizing restrictions on edu- 
cational freedom in Algeria, Cuba, Cyprus, East Germany, 
Hungary, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and South Africa—after 
thorough investigation by a full-time research committee. 
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‘A coordinating secretariat in:Leiden, Holland, acts as 
L.S.C.’s: brain center between annual conferences. It pub- 
lishes two journals, puts out announcements of interna- 
* tional exchanges and seminars, and assists the ational 
_ student unions in various ways. ; 


. STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS ,.IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


There are three categories of national student unions in 
* Communist-dominated countries. Student sentiment in 
Poland would strongly oppose an association which served ° 
only to ape the Communist Party. The national student 
union there, in contradistinction to the general youth group, 
has compromised on a non-political position. It concen- 
trates on practical service projects and concern for student 
welfare. Party control over the student organization is 
exercised only to the extent of keeping it from becoming 
an opposition force. 


Student unions in China, Rumania, and Yugoslavia be- 
long to a second category. Although maintaining a separate 
existence, they are strictly party organs designed to pro- 
pagate- Communist doctrine among students rather than 
to represent the students. In other Communist countries 
there are only student séctions of the Communist Party 
youth organization. The official youth organization, within 
the theoretically non-political front framework, is simul- 
taneously an active arm of the party, serving as the train- 
ing school for future party leadership, and a manpower 
pool for state economic projects. 


The International Union of Students, founded in 1946, 
continues as the Communist counterpart of the Interna- 
. tional Student Conference. Since I.S.C. was organized in 
1950, I.U.S. membership has declined- The number of 
affiliated student unions dropped from 38 in*1946 to 21 in 
1953; it now stands at only 15. Most of them represent 
countries of the Soviet bloc. Only four genuinely national 
_unions from countries outside the Iron Curtain—Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Japan, and the Sudan—are members. 


From the outset I.U.S. has followed every twist and turn 


*. of Moscow policy, It has exploited every opportunity to 


criticize’ -the free. world while eulogizing the Communist 
system. Ostensibly opposed to “imperialism” and “colo- 
, njalism” in all forms, the group’s concern for freedom has 
_ hot extended to students who fought against Soviet tyranny 
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—in Prague in 1948, in’ East "Germany in 1953, in Hun: 
gary in 1956. 
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Student Political Activity in United States - 


WHILE the United ‘States was contending with the depres- 


sion of the 1930s, student polifical activity boomed as never 


‘before.. Economic hardship, threats of war, visions of 


peace and harmony stirred in, American students a group 
consciousness approaching that observed today in colonial 
areas. Extravagant wants became emphatic, demands. 


Virtually all student problems were debated in a political 


setting. 


An organization set up in 1925 along lines of the spenent 


. National Student Association was crowded into the wings 


by militant, leftist-dominated student. groups. However; 


‘the National Student Federation, as the earlier group was’ 


called, continued to operate until the country was plunged 
into war in 1941. Although leadership remained in the 
hands of conservative students throughout the 1930s, left- 
wing influences eventually pushed the organization to isola- 
tionist and anti-war positions. 


In the period leading up to American’involvement in war, 


_ activities of the American Student Union (A.8.U.) attracted 
most public attentidn.!* Students from poor families were’ 


less likely.to go to collége then than now, which perhaps 


helps to explain why, undergraduates worried more over 


prospects for preserving peace han over way to eliminate 
poverty. 


As employment opportunities began to increase, young 
college graduates who had been campus radicals obtained 
chances to temper their ideals with practical experience. 
Jobs with the government, the labor moyement, in fields of 
social work and sociology enabled them to shelve moan and 
“devote their capacities - ‘to useful service. 


Before opportunities for practical ‘application of ‘ideals 


opened up, peace was the great clarion call. The Oxford 





16 The ‘A.S.U. was launched in 1935 at the instigation of 450 delegates from 200 
colleges. It represented a merger.of Communist, Socialist, and Trotskyite groups, 
plus defectors from the National Student Federation. The —s. aT com- 
mittee consisted of 11 Socialists, 9. Communists, and 10 unafiliated * 
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+ | peace pledge’? was taken in unison on coHege campuses; 

. the Reserve Officers Training Corps was condemned; anti- 

- war strikes were promoted; the virtues of academic free- , 
dom: were extolled. American youth’s concern over such - 
-matters reached a peak of intensity in 1937, when an esti- 
mated 500,000 students took part in a strike against war 


_and promised neyer %& support any. war declared by. 
“Congress. ° 5s ees 


o 


, . The last.few years of the stormy decade witnessed the 
disintegration of whatever solidarity had characterized 
student thinking. .A.S.U. leadership fell into the hands of 
-., a€ommunist clique. In 1936 peace to it meant the Oxford , 
pledge; in 1937, ¢ollective security and the League: of 
Nations’ in 1938, lifting of the embargo on arms shipments 
to Spain; in 1939, remaining aloof from the “imperalist”’ 
. ‘war in Europe while condoning Soviet invasion of Finland.* 
In other words, A.S.U. zig-zagged with the party ‘line. . 


“REAPPRAISAL OF DECADE OF CAMPUS RADICALISM 


As Murray Kempton, New York Post columnist, observed 
. in his, book, Part of Our Past; in 1955: 


What’ history there is asserts that in 1937 half a million college 
- students took an oath never te support this government in any war. 

The Selective Service Act came three and a half years later; fewer 
than one hundred men refused to register under it as q matter of 
principle. By 1943, just 1,400 young* men of all sorts had gone to + 
prison for ideological or ethical defiance of the draft law. And 
half of those were Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose impulse hardly 
arose out of any movement of students. 


Reappraisal raises questions as to the validity of the stu- 
dent uproar of the 1930s. The A.S.U. was at its zenith in 
: . 1937. Its pronouncements were. taken seriously almost 
* . everywhere. ‘It was viewed as a grave menace by the 
Hearst newspapers; and its tone of anti-militarist, anti- 


"ie fascist’ fervor was taken by friends and enemies alike as 
; the mood of college undergraduates of the day. 
; Yet at the height of A.S.U. activity, when there were 
a **elose to four million high school and college students in 


the United States, only 20,000 students belonged to the 
a organization. If they set the tone for the American’ 
- campus, perhaps they did so by default.. Kempton has said 


e oo 
7 This was a student. pledge, originating at Oxford University in England, to refuse 
’ support of king or country in any war. 

18"Martin McLaughlin, Political Processes in American National Student Organiza- 
° tione (doctoral dissertation, Notre Dame University, 1948), p. 20. 
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that political questions “atindined no-more students in the 
1930s than today.1® However, the few who created the 
_ myth of universal student reyolt were certainly more, 
‘zealously dedi¢ated than their present-day counterparts. 


“We were engaged,” Joseph P. Lash, probably the’ most, 
influential student leader of the decade, remarked recently. 
“We felt ourselves to be part’of a-dramatic historical expe- 
rience.” Lash ‘suggested that the skepticism of today’s 

‘ .gollege studénts, .their preference for remaining “disen- 
gaged,” reflected ‘ ‘caution, born of ‘our experience. ” 20 


World War-I put most student leaders into’ the aie 
forces. ‘Although token student orgartizations remained - 
in existence during the war, the A.S.U., its ranks badly 
depleted, held a final gathering in December 1941. The 
few remaining members pledged unqualified allegiance to ; 
the country in the war’ against “fascism and aggression.” 


» SPLURGE OF STUDENT POLITICAL AcTIVITY AFTER WAR 


Campus asso¢iations ‘of all types mushroomed after the 
war. “Student government arrangements in hundreds of 
coleges were reorganized to give students a greater voice 
in campus affairs - to provide forums for debating public- 
Jassues. Interest: i international coritacts took a small 
American delegation to Prague in 1946; later it inspired a- 
campaign to organize what was to become the United States 

. National. Student. Association. a1 ° . . , 


Political clubs Sourished. ‘By "1948," Students for Demo-: 
cratic Action*numbered 3,500. The United World Federal- 
ists boasted a cellege membership of 10,000. The Commu- 
nist-front Labor Youth League élaimed 6,000 adherents 
on the campuses. Student participants in the Prégres- 
sive party* of Henry A. Wallace,numbered some 5,000. .By 
comparison, the Young Republicans and Young Democrats 
were notably weak among students. ; 


. . 


- Between 1948 ‘and 1950 a change in the setters became 
evident. Students, like other segments of the population, 
came to distrust the Communists and to’shy away from 
any ,campus associations ‘sybject to attack as Red- hued or 


ie Interview with Murray Kempton, Nov. 11, 1957. e 

® Thnterview with Joseph Pp: Lash, Nov. 11, 1957. Lash was General Secretary of . 
the A.S.U. from its creation in 1935 until 1939, when he resigned and stated that the 
beliefs of his former associates were “not compatible with the American way of life.” 

= Peter T. Jones, TheeHistory of the United States National Student Association 
e Relations o_ the ‘International Union of Students, 1945-1956 Cae p. 128. 
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pink-tinged. Establishment -of federal loyalty-security 
arrangements reached out to most college campuses to.dis- ° 
courage ifmprudent affiliations. Students were toughened, 
grew watchful, matured. By this time’.also the large, 
number of returned G.I.’s attending college, many of them 
-with wives and children, had helped to bring high-flying 
idealists down to earth and to the bread-and-butter issues 
of day-to-day living. ’ 


CAMPUS SHIFT TO CONVENTIONAL POLITICAL GROUPING - 


Most of the postwar liberal campus groups are " dead. 
S.D.A. hangs.on, though membership has fallen to 325 
- students. The Marxist-inspired Labor Youth League, once 
counting 6,000 adherents, ndw claims only 400, unorganized 
"at the campus level. Rightist sympathizers have fared no 
‘+ better in attempts to promote extremely conservative 
campus Clubs. : 


Meanwhile, membership in the Young Republicans and 
Young Democrats has skyrqcketed. Both claim chapters 
‘on ‘over 400 campuses. While varying degrees of dormancy 
characterize chapter-activities between election years, most 
remain fairly active. , Both the YRs and the YDs go back, 
to the early thirties, but their greatest pick-up in member- 
ship coincided with the demise of postwar student pressure 
groups. .According toe John Ashbrook, National Chairman 
of the Young Republicans, 400,000 young men and women 
now belong, including, 17,000’ on the campuses. Young 

; Democrats are 600,000 strong, their executive secretary, , 
Richard Murphy, says, and the number of college chapters . 
has shot up from 270 in 1952 to over 400 today: Trends 
point to vontinuing’ peaaeED increases, both, leaders 
maintain. 


As for the positions taken by thé organizations on current 
issues, some interesting though not conclusive patterns are 
evident. Young Republicans, to judge from resolutions 

- adopted -at their mast recent national gathering, in June 
1957, are more conservative on many questiorfs than the 
Eisenhower administration. ' Unlike the President, they 
opposed federal aid to education and ‘urged termination‘ 
of economic .and military assistance to Communist coun- 
tries. °In addition, the Young Republicans favored review 
of the reciprocal trade agreements policy, re-examination of 

- status of forces agreements, and passage of a national 
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right-to-work : law. . Chairman: Ashbrook saw no.‘cleavage 
between college and other Y.R. delegates on any of these 
issues. y ae 


In contrast to" its Sieeiittiaes seeneibiaiieaat the national 
tonvention of Young Democrats, Nov. 6-10, 1957,. produced 
more progressive proposals ‘than-those-of either the Young. 


-Republicans or the Democfatic -leaderShip of Congress: 


* without having to’ have his imagination fired by some crisis © 


It disagreed with young G.O.P. supporters on all issues - 


mentioned above and endorsed strong foreign aid and social 
welfare -planks. Stands taken by college-delegates were, 


if anything, more’ liberal than those of ‘their off-campus °, 
brethren, according to Executive Secretary Murphy. On° 


the question of diplomatic, recognition of- Red China, for 
instance, Murphy’s s impression was that it received greater 


support, proportionally, from college’ representatives than. ° 


from’ others.22 


Absorption of extra-liberal ion extra-conservative ele- 
ments into the youth organizations of the two major polit- 
ical parties probably had something to do with the disap- 
pearance of strident political activity from college campuses. 


The American student has come to understand the fact - 
that parades and pledges and strikes, are not a substitute 


for hard work, patience, and sitting across-a table to thrash 


out differences. He is finding ways to participate eon-" ° 


structively in student government and in political activities 


or other. 


INFLUENCE OF THE STUDENT ‘GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION ~ 
Improvément in the caliber of student governments acfoss 
the ‘country has aided and been aided by the National Stu- 
deht Association. “Founded in 1946, N.S.A. has become the 
largest representative national student organization in the 


world. A confederation of student governments, it boasts* 


350 affiliates, representing more than a million college 
students, and is the official Amercian participant i in the 


. International Student Conference. 


At the-international student level Sete. delegates 
have acquired: a reputation as skillful, yet principled, com- 
promisers. Contacts with world student leaders have giyen 
American student representatives a peculiar vantage point 
for viewing international-affairs. They weigh the signifr 
cance of almost universal pro-Nasserism among Arab stu- 





% The proposal was ‘defeated by a vote of 520-335. z , ; . 
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dents, ‘especially. eiies Iraq and ais where the regimes : 
have no liking for the Egyptian dictator. They consider 
tlie attraction of “third force” positions for student leaders 
from .other continents. They note the efforts of North 
African student unions to federate in hope of a¢celerating 


_ political. unification of “Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia. They 


wonder whethér yearnings for non-involvement in politics, 
which characterize student thinking én Hungary,, Poland, 
and other East European or, do not amaqunt to a 
political-declaration. . , . 


Méanwhile, the Sheateniinn and beliefs of N.S.A. leaders 


* have contradicted the fixed idea that American studertt 


“politicoes” are loquacious radicals. Some N.S.A. leaders 


of several years ago already are assuming important posi- 


tions ih public affairs. Their counterparts, in other coun- 


‘tries, where educated’ leadership j is at'a premium, have come 


along even faster... 
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